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summation, comprehensiveness, consistency, principles, application, 
plans, decisions, tendencies, eventualities, fluctuations," until one fair- 
ly weeps for a chair, or a table, or ground, or soil, or trees or something, 
or anything that is concrete. It may be that the time shall come when man's 
mind will move rapidly in these realms of vague abstraction, but certainly 
in our day who despises the garment of thought, the concrete body in 
which the thought goes clothed, must pay the penalty of few and impatient 
readers. 

Among Friends. By Samuel McChord Crothers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1910. 

The sign of a certain guileless grocer suggests itself as a metaphorical 
commentary on the contents of this volume. He advertises " Extra Fresh- 
Eggs: Fresh Eggs: Eggs." So very "extra fresh" are some of the essays 
— so nutritious and of so delicate a flavor — that it is all the more matter 
of regret that others either mediocre or altogether stale and unprofitable 
should be included under the same cover. 

Especially unfortunate is it that one of the most tedious of them should 
have been given first place and should have lent its name to the volume. 
There are pleasant thoughts in it and clever sayings, but, written as it is 
in lighter vein, the reader grudges the mental effort required to follow 
the thread of the argument. 

Likewise in " The Romance of Ethics " the reader does not gain sufficient 
instruction to compensate him for the labor involved in the reading and 
for the lack of entertainment offered. The author throws no new light 
on Spenser, with whom he points his moral but fails to adorn his tale. 

But we cannot help suspecting that when Mr. Crothers bores us it is 
because he himself is bored. For when he seems to be in his natural 
element he is invariably delightful. He has the rare faculty of appearing 
without vanity thoroughly to enjoy himself. It is then that we are charmed 
by his play of fancy and revel in his " glory of gay wit." 

In his essay on " The Hundred Worst Books " he is at his best in his 
role of fun-maker. To illustrate what a book ought not to be he chooses 
a treatise entitled " Our Domestic Fowls," published by the Religious 
Tract Society of London. A more delectable bit of book criticism it is 
seldom one's fortune to come upon. And the satire is so kindly, so imbued 
with the spirit of pure mischief, that even the victim of it would needs 
join in the laugh at his own expense. 

" The Anglo-American School of Polite Unlearning " is another most 
enjoyable piece of humorous writing. Would that it might be read by 
every Britisher who regards America with blood in his eye — by every 
American who looks at the mother-country with a braggadocio stare of 
superiority. "In the United States the word Britisher is not used as a 
term of endearment," remarks the author: but, indeed, it soon would be 
if the salve that Mr. Crothers offers for international irritations could be 
generally applied. 

Occasionally the author dons the cap and bells, as in " The Merry Devil 
of Education " and in " The Convention of Books." He is safe to remain 
in the realm of the fanciful: when he forsakes that for the realm of the 
purely fantastic he sacrifices that peculiar charm which does not lend itself 
to burlesque. 
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'•' My Missionary Life in Persia," while it is played upon by a lightsome 
whimsicality, is yet suggestive enough to be regarded seriously as a guide 
to conduct. The author preaches a little sermon on altruism. His text is 
not " Be good and you will be happy," but " Be happy though good." 
It is refreshing to find Mr. Crothers divesting Altruism of her solemn 
mien of self-sacrifice and all uncomfortable virtues and clothing her in 
gayly colored raiment. 

This essay, with its stimulus toward a bright and happy morality, de- 
serves to rank with that "In Praise of Politicians" as among the best 
that have ever come from his pen. 

The last named is a defence of the politician versus the politicaster — 
this apt term of Milton being adopted to differentiate between the Gaynors 
and the Crokers of our American political life. The author's plea for the 
dignity of politics is earnest and able. He tells us that the politician's 
" high disinterested virtues must be built upon political virtues of the 
common sort," but he proceeds then to point out that these same virtues 
of the common sort are not to be despised. Because the politician must 
concern himself with expediency his morality is not necessarily of a low 
order. In an interesting discussion of Lincoln as a great exponent of 
expediency we are reminded that he frequently allowed his official duty 
to dictate terms to his personal conscience. 

" The Expedient is a poor relation of the Best," the author says. " It 
is the Best Possible under the circumstances. It is a superlative that has 
gone into business and must work for its living. It has to be a good 
manager in order to get along at all; and its rich relatives, the Absolute 
Bests of Utopia Centre, are always blaming it because it does not get 
on faster." 

This last phrase may serve as an example of the manner in which 
the author uses his whimsical humor to illustrate a serious meaning. No 
matter how much in earnest he may be, evidence of his wit is never long 
absent from his pages. It is constantly bubbling up in unexpected places. 

In spite of the author's exceeding cleverness, he is invariably good- 
tempered, free from prejudice and full of an easy optimism. He believes 
that — to use his own words — " there are those in whom the moral flag 
does not always follow trade." And in this very ease lies a part of his 
power to charm. 



The French Renaissance in England. By Sidney Lee. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. 

This is, perhaps, the most readable and interesting of all Mr. Sidney 
Lee's valuable contributions to the literature of Elizabethan England. For, 
although he traces the debt of Tudor England to the French Renaissance 
and deals thoroughly with French influence on Skelton and Hawes, and 
the borrowings of Wyatt and Surrey from Marot and Allimani, the main 
part of the book is a thorough investigation of the effect upon Elizabethan 
prose, lyric, drama and religious thought of the French Renaissance. 
The metrical debt, the dictional borrowings from Ronsard and the Pleiade 
are enlightening and exceedingly interesting. Certainly they suggest 
that further valuable research might be made along the same lines. Mr. 
Lee quotes Arnold's dictum: "The criticism which alone can help us for 



